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once remarked quite justly that explanations from the milieu are always superficial. 
Indeed we recognize more and more that the milieu is nothing as compared with the 
overwhelming power of historical agencies. If the Korean is a Chinaman in his 
thoughts, he is modelled after a foreign culture, and not in accordance with his envi- 
ronment. The most striking blow to this theory of milieu influences is the Chinaman 
himself, Who all over the world, wherever he wends his way, remains a Chinaman, 
and is not a particle affected by a new environment. 

The portion of the book dealing with the history of the country is the least satis- 
factory. The author seems to be entirely unaware of the fact that European scholars, 
first of all in France, have done splendid research-work on this subject; and that, for 
example, Maurice Couvant, in his magnificent " Bibliographic coreenne " (in four 
volumes), has created a monumental work for all times to come. The problem re- 
garding the historical character of Kija, a Chinese, credited with having introduced 
civilization into Korea about 1122 B. C, has been satisfactorily solved, in my opinion, 
by Professor Edouard Chavannes in his "Les memoires historiques de Se-ma Ts'ien" 
(Vol. II, p. 135; Vol. .V, P- -,86). 

The chapters dealing with the subjects of cultural history — like architecture and 
building, transportation, industries, games, monuments and relics, literature, music 
and poetry, art, education, folk-lore, etc. — all contain valuable and interesting 
material, which, however, is not well arranged. The best feature of the book 
is the 54 full-page plates, which are excellent throughout, and are of great 
scientific value in themselves. Of the popular books on Korea in existence Mr. Hul- 
bert's work is doubtless one of the best, and surely the one most pleasantly written 
and most entertaining; but we cannot suppress a certain feeling of honest regret which 
creeps into the mind when perusing such books. How infinitely more could the 
author have accomplished, what invaluable services could he have rendered to science, 
with his doubtless comprehensive knowledge of the language, and with all the multi- 
farious resources at his disposal, if he had had the advantage of a thorough philolo- 
gical and anthropological training! B. L. 

Problems of the Panama Canal. By Brig. -Gen. Henry L. Abbot. 

(Second Edition.) xii and 269 pp., Diagrams and Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and Index. The MacMillan Company, New York, 1907. (Price, $2.) 
The first edition of this valuable work was reviewed in the Bulletin for 
1905, p. 441-2. The new edition covers the progress of events since the transfer 
of the work to the United States, bringing the history and technology of the 
enterprise down to 1907. 

Clays, their Occurrence, Properties and Uses; with especial ref- 
erence to those of the United States. By Heinrich Ries, Ph.D, 

New York, John Wiley & Sons, 1906. Pp. xvi, 490. Pll. XLIV, figs. 65. 
Nothing, perhaps, indicates more clearly the growth of specialization in geologic 
science than the appearance of this general treatise upon the subject of clays, a 
subject that a few years ago seemed to have little interest outside of brick yards and 
quarries for material for the manufacture of pottery. The present status of the 
specialty is due in an important degree to the investigations and reports of the 
author himself, who, beginning with the clays of the Hudson River region, has 
gradually extended his field of study until he has been called upon to prepare 
detailed reports upon the clays of many of the clay-producing States of the Union, 
and he has studied the chief deposits of Europe. Such an extended, practical, first- 
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hand ac uaintance with field and factory data has given Professor Ries a grasp of 
his subject that is shown throughout the book. 

The author first discusses at some lengih the origin of clay, and presents the 
following classification, based principally upon origin : 

A. Residual clays. (By decomposition of rocks, in situ.) 

I. Kaolins or china-clays. (White-burning.) 

(a) Veins derived from pegmatite. 

(b) Blanket deposits, derived from extensive areas of igneous or meta- 

morphic rocks. 

(c) Pockets in limestone, as indianaite. 

II. — Red-burning residuals, derived from different kinds of rocks. 

B. CoIIuvial clays, representing deposits formed by wash from the foregoing and 
of either refractory or non refractory character. 

C. Transported clays. 

I. Deposited in water. 

(a) Marine clays or shales. Deposits often of great extent. 

White-burning clays. Ball-clays. 
Fire-clays or shales. Buff burning. 

Impure clays or shales. \ Calcareous. 
r ' ( Non-calcareous. 

(b) Lacustrine clays. (Deposited in lakes or swamps.) 

Fire-clays or shales. 

Impure clays or shales, red-burning. 

Calcareous clays, usually of surface character. 

(c) Flood-plain clays. 

Usually impure and sandy. 

(d) Estuarine clays. (Deposited in estuaries.) 

Mostly impure and finely laminated. 

II. Glacial clays, found in the drift, and often stony. 

May be either red- or cream- burning. 

III. Wind-formed deposits (some loess). 

IV. Chemical deposits. (Some flint clays.) 

The second chapter deals with the chemical properties of clay and contains many 
valuable analyses. An interesting part of this chapter is devoted to the mineral 
compounds that are found in clay and their behaviour in the process of treatment or 
manufacture. The importance of the " rational analysis," which gives the propor- 
tionate mineral composition of a clay, is strongly emphasized. Practical suggestions 
are made as to the proper substances to be put with certain clays to counteract 
defects or to produce more desirable results, and as to the effects of firing due to the 
presence or absence of certain proportions of iron oxides, lime and other compounds. 

The chapter on the physical properties of clay is very full. It will surprise those 
not familiar with the subject to learn that about twenty different kinds of clay are 
used in the arts. These are all described, the more important kinds with fullness 
and with chemical and physical analyses. The author then discusses the methods of 
prospecting for clay deposits and of winning the clay when it has been found, and 
the treatment that the material must undergo to prepare it for the manufacture. 

Ninety-six uses of clay are specified as showing some of the applications made of 
the useful substance. This gives a hint of the variety necessarily obtaining in 
methods of manufacture, and enables one to appreciate the wide differences in the 
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requirements that clays must meet. Processes and up-to-date machines are con- 
cisely described and are illustrated from photographs. 

The remainder of the book (nearly half of the whole) is devoted to a particularly 
valuable and compendious, though brief, description of the occurrence, properties and 
uses of the clays found in the different States. Under each State the clays are grouped 
according to geologic formations, since such an arrangement permits greater uniform- 
ity in presentation than does a grouping by kinds. At the end of the discussion of 
each State there is a selected bibliography pertaining to that State, which enables 
the interested reader to pursue his studies as far as the literature will carry him. 

The book is gotten up in attractive style, with clear type and good paper. The 
illustrations consist of forty-four half-tone plates, most of which bear two figures, and 
sixty-five text illustrations, and add much to the value of the book. Greater variety 
in the type used for headings, particularly in the chapters on distribution, would 
have aided ready reference to the subject matter. 

E. O. H. 

Switzerland, the Country and its People. Written by Clarence 
Rook, Painted by Effie Jardine. 8vo. New York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. London, Chatto & Windus, 1907. 

The, mostly colored, illustrations (full-page) are generally good. To some, they 
may appear too "impressionistic," to others the tints may not seem subdued enough. 
But they are certainly creditable to the skill and taste of the artist. There is one grave 
and very regrettable mistake in the title to one of the views, that of the Matterhorn 
facing page 264. " The Matterhorn, from Grindelwald," must be a surprise to any- 
body who knows something about location of the two points and their distance from 
each other. Grindelwald lies on the northwestern base of the Bernese Alps, the 
Matterhorn rises on the Italian frontier, and a continuous chain of snowy mountains 
of 10 to 14 thousand feet in elevation rises between them. It is utterly impossible to 
see the Matterhorn from the northern base of the Bernese Alps, whereas it may be 
visible from a greater distance, as from some point of the crest of the Jura. We sur- 
mise the error, which is caused by an oversight in proof-reading, originated in the 
resemblance between the words "Matterhorn" and " Wetterhorn " ; it is certainly 
not a mistake of the author's. .But it should be corrected in later editions. 

If anything is to be criticized in the general tone of the text, it is an excess in 
praise. Switzerland is undeniably a remarkable country, and its people have secured 
a position that is politically peculiar, but they are only human beings and have their 
defects and flaws. These defects Mr. Rook very kindly passes over, to a great 
extent. 

In the United States Switzerland, that is, the Swiss people, and their evolution 
from four tiny mountain communities six hundred years ago into a reasonably- 
consolidated Republic, their political and social organization and achievements in 
intellectual progress are woefully unknown, or rather they are disregarded. It is 
assumed that nothing can be gained from acquaintance with the development of a 
people who make no noise in the world. The author of this book, an Englishman, 
has taken it to heart to show that this an entirely wrong impression, and, while he 
addresses himself to his countrymen (who are far more advanced in their knowledge 
of Switzerland than their American cousins), it would not be amiss if his statements 
were treasured on this side of the Atlantic. Switzerland is not merely an interna- 
tional pleasure-ground ; it is a spot where a good deal may be learned of political 
management, economy, military organization, and especially education. A nation 



